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CLOSING THE DOORS. 
By Irene P. McKeehan. 


i have closed the door on Doubt; 
I will go by what light I can find, 
And hold up my hands, and reach them 
out 
To the glimmer of God in the dark, 
and call: 
“T am thine, though I grope and 
stumble and fall. 
I serve; and Thy service is kind.” 


I have closed the door on Fear. 
He has lived with me far too long. 
If he were to break forth and re- 
appear, 
I should lift my eyes and look at 
the sky, 
And sing aloud, and run lightly 
by; 
He will never follow a song. 


I have closed the door on Gloom. 
His house has too narrow a view. 
I must seek for my soul a wider room, 
With windows to open and let in 
the sun, 
And radiant lamps when the day 
is done, 
And the breeze of the world blowing 
through. 
—Century Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The singular situation brought about 
in England by the sudden death of the 
king bids fair to lead to the enact- 
ment of woman suffrage sooner than 
its warmest advocates had hoped. Ali 
party questions have been postponed 


in Parliament by common consent. 
This leaves Parliament temporarily 
with hardly anything to do. Woman 


suffrage has suffered hitherto because 
it was not a party question. That 
very fact now leaves the way clear 
for its consideration. Burning party 
issues have taken up the attention of 
the members, and the Suffrage Asso- 
ciations have always been told that 
there was not time to put their bill 
through its various stages; that all 
the time was needed for “more press- 
ing” questions. The militant tactics 
have made this subject a pressing one, 
and now Parliament unexpectedly 
finds itself with abundant time on its 
hands. 





A “Conciliation Committee” has 
been organized by 38 influential mem- 
bers of Parliament, to put through a 
woman suffrage bill upon which Lib- 
erals, Conservatives and members of 
the Labor Party can unite. The Com- 
mittee has issued a circular, saying 
that “the present House of Commons, 


like every House which has met since 
1870, shows a majority for woman suf. 
frage. Indeed, while over 400 mem- 
bers are known to be favorable, not 
more than 70 have declared them- 
selves hostile. . . . The painful 
struggle of the past four years is an 
experience which no one would wish 
to see repeated. It is with the object 
of preventing the continuance of this 
evil, and of forwarding an act of jus- 
tice long overdue, that we ask for sup- 
port for this bill.” 


The cablegram announcing this ac- 
tion makes the absurd statement that 
the woman suffrage bill would have 
been passed long ago but for the pro- 
ceedings of,the suffragettes, and that, 
in fact, “there never was any serious 
opposition”!! This looks like the be- 
ginning of the end. In America the 
anti-slavery workers, after long years 
of severe toil and fierce persecution, 
lived to see the time when, as they 
said, it was hard to find anyone who 
did not claim always to have been an 
abolitionist. Our English sisters may 
prepare for a like experience. They 
will not mind it, if only women get the 
vote. 


Meanwhile, the English suffragists 
are preparing to hold a great proces- 
sion in London on June 18, in support 
of their claim to the _ franchise. 
Among those taking part will be Lady 
Constance Lytton, whose brother, the 
Earl of Lytton, is chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee working for 
the suffrage bill; Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son, M.D., Mayor of Aldeburgh, the 
only woman mayor in England; Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, Mrs. Israel Zang- 
will, Mrs. George 3Jernard Shaw, 
Miss May Sinclair, a contingent of 
teachers, another of under 
Florence Nightingale’s banner, the 
young college women in cap and gown, 
the doctors, women in business houses, 
women in government 
Irish contin- 
gent, a brigade of sympathizing suf- 
fragists from 


nurses 


employ, an 
contingent, a Scottish 


various foreign lands, 
many bands of musicians, and ban- 
ners without number. Copies of 
“Votes for Women” will be sold all 
along the route. It is expected to be 
the greatest procession that London 
has ever seen. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, the 
Diet has been revising the law relat- 
Woman 


Suffrage Associations started a lively 


ing to municipalities. The 


agitation to secure the municipal 
rights which women now enjoy in so 
many European countries, and many 
other societies of women joined in the 
debate, the 


Committee of the Diet defeated muni- 


petition. After a long 
cipal suffrage for women by a ma- 
Even full suffrage 
found so much support that a change 


jority of one vote. 


of three votes would have given it a 
majority.. One important point was 
gained for justice, as the new muni- 
make it 
women shall be appointed on city 
boards of education and of charity. 
In the Principality of Anhalt the gov- 
ernment itself took the initiative in 


cipal laws obligatory that 


bringing in a proposal to make women 
eligible to serve on all municipal 
boards of charity, and all parties in 
the Diet hastened to pass the Dill. 
Germany has long been regarded as 
peculiarly conservative on the woman 
question, but these provisions are 
more advanced than those existing in 
many American cities. 
In Denmark, the 
Lower House of 


Folketing (the 
Parliament) has 
passed a bill granting universal man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage. There 
was some difference of opinion over 
the wisdom of giving universal suf- 
frage to men, but there was practically 
no contest over including women in 
the bill. This was supported by speak- 
ers of all parties. Representative 
Rode, who introduced the measure, 
said: 

“Women’s participation in munici- 
pal life has made it natural that their 
participation in political life should 
also become the order of the day. On 
all sides it is recognized as impossible 
to keep them out, and on most sides 
it is recognized as a great gain to 





have them take part in public life.” 


spects it is enlarged housekeeping. 
has failed partly because women, the traditional housekeepers, 
been consulted as to its multiform activities? 








A city is in many respects a great business corporation, but in other re- 
May we not say that city housekeeping 


have not 


Jane Addams. 





frage clause of the bill will meet 
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Taft’s address 
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President 
Bryn Mawr 
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During the seven months ending kegel ; 
Sociology and economics 


May 31, 1910, 3921 notices and arti- 
cles about woman suffrage have ap 
peared in the daily papers of New 
York City. And yet some people say 
that interest in this question is de- 
clining! 


days, but Miss Addams to 
interest in history. As a 
father had encouraged: thi 





of Plutarch’s “Lives” that 


report to him intelligently 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw sails today for 
England. 
| Miss Ola Hall is deputy city clerk 
of Hoquiam, Washington, at a salary 
of $75 per month. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was given a 
great reception the other day by the 
public teachers of Chicago. 
| Five thousand teachers attended. 
Bacon of Worces 
president of the 


school 


Miss Georgie A. 
ter was re-elected 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the meeting this week in 
Lynn. 

Miss Elinor C. Zimmerman of East 
St. Louis. Ill, has recently won a 
prize for drawing the plan of aseven- 
Post-Dispatch, a 
Louis, 


room house. The 
prominent daily paper of St. 
Mo., had agreed to build a housé for 
the person who drew the best plan 
for a house that could be built for 
$2500. Miss Zimmerman had 5000 
competitors. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden, the eloquent 
English suffragist, whose visits have 
vreaily aided the movement in this 
country. is to give a series of address- 
es at the New York Chautauque As- 
sembly, during the week of July 25-30. 
Her iectures will relate to English af- 
fairs, including the social conditions, 
the educational questions, the child 
problems, the administration of law, 
and “The of the Woman 
Movement.” 


Progress 


Mrs. Virginia H. Field, wife of Cort- 
land D. Field, New York multi-mil- 
lionaire, has been granted permission 
by the Supreme Court to visit and give 
spiritual advice to the condemned pri- 
soners of Protestant faith in the death 
This is 
an unusual proceeding, as no person 


house at Sing Sing prison. 


other than the prison chaplain is per- 
mitted to give spiritual advice to mur- 
derers except on order issued by the 
Supreme Court. Mrs. Field has been 
conducting a Bible class in Sing Sing 
prison for twenty years. 

Ellis Meredith is president of the 
new city election commission of Den- 
ver, Col. In the chamber at the City 
Hall which had been decorated with 
festooned 


roses and pot plants and 


with flags for the occasion, Miss Mere- 
dith, together’ with other newly- 
elected officials—commissioners, su- 


pervisors and aldermen—qualified for 
office She wore and carried roses, 
the gifts of friends, and when she took 
the oath was warmly applauded. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony the 
election commissioners organized and 
elected Miss Meredith president. 

Miss Cora Bunker, chief of the chil- 
dren’s department of the public libra 
ry of Toledo, O., has been granted a 
three months’ leave of absence to en- 
able her to open and organize the new 
public library at Sag Harbor, N. Y 
The donor of this library and its 
equipment, Mrs. Russell Sage, wishes 
Miss Bunker to become its permanent 


librarian Miss Bunker has been a 





} valued member of the Toledo library 
| staff for many years, and is said to 
have made the children’s department 
the equal of any in the country. Sh 
has not decided whether she will re 
| turn to Toledo or accept the new posi 
|tion offered. 

Mrs. Anna Holst contributes the 
leading article to the June number of 
The Club Woman. It is “A Review 
of the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
in Norway.” Mrs. Holst is the wife 
of Prof. Alex. Holst of the University 
of Christiania. During the years 
when he was ambassador to England, 
she lived with him in London, and 
when he was appointed by the Nor- 
wegian government as chief of the 
expedition to investigate the bubonic 
plague in India, she accompanied him. 
Mrs. Holst is the mother of four sons. 
Her account of the movement in Nor- 
way is very interesting She says: 
“The people in general consider wo- 
men’s suffrage as a natural develop- 
ment, and the political parties now 
understand that the women, as voting 
citizens, represent a power to be 
reckoned with; they are no longer 
‘un quantité négligeable.’” Send 10 
cents in stamps to The Club Woman, 
25 W. 42d street, New York City, for 





the June number, and read the article. 
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NEARING VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 





It looks now as if the franchise 
would be granted to the women of 
Great Britain by the present Parlia- 
ment. The king’s death has led to 
a temporary postponement of the 
fight between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. Both sides 
have agreed that, as a matter of 
decorum, no questions which are a 
bone of contention between the po- 
litical parties shall be taken up until 
after a decent interval. Woman suf- 
frage is not a bone of contention be- 
tween the parties, but has numerous 
supporters in both. 

A “Conciliation Committee” has 
been formed, consisting of 38 mem- 
bers of Parliament, with the Earl of 
Lytton as chairman. It includes lead- 
ing men of both parties. This com- 
mittee has been quietly working for 
some time to get a general agreement 
among the friends of woman suffrage 
in Parliament to a measure giving 
the full franchise to the same women 
(substantially) who now have the 
municipal vote. The committee has 
sent to every member of Parliament 
a remarkable circular letter. It says, 
in part: 

There is no doubt that the present 
House of Commons, like every House 
which has met since 1870, shows a 
majority for woman suffrage. Indeed, 
while over 400 members are known to 
be favorable, not more than 70 have 
declared themselves hostile. But pre- 
cisely because the question is now 
within the range of practical politics, 
the divergence of opinion regarding 
the actual method by which it should 
be solved has become acute. 

The circular goes on to explain 
that many Liberals and Labor mem- 
bers object to giving women the Par- 
liamentary vote on the same terms on 
which men now have it, because those 
terms include plural voting and other 
features which give men with prop- 
erty an amount of political power out 
of proportion to their numbers. On 
the other hand, the Conservatives 
will not hear of universal suffrage for 
either men or women. The Commit- 
tee propose the following as a “work- 
ing compromise.” 

1. Every woman possessed of a 
household qualification, or of a ten- 
pound occupation qualification, within 
the meaning of The Representation of 
the People Act (1884), shall be en- 
titled to be registered as a voter, and 
when registered to vote for the county 
or borough in which the qualifying 
premises are situate. 

2. For the purpose of this Act, a 
woman shall not be disqualified by 
marriage for being registered as a 
voter, provided that a husband and 
wife shall not both be qualified in 
respect of the same property. 

The Committee say further: 

This bill enacts a measure of en- 
franchisement which practically re- 
produces the present Local Govern- 
ment Register for women as it exists 
in England and Wales. This register 
has worked satisfactorily for a quar- 
ter of a century, and neither party 
has ever proposed to alter it. 

This basis is so democratic that the 
Independent Labor Party, after a care- 
ful enquiry, satisfied itself that of the 
women on the Municipal Register, 82 
per cent. belonged to the working 
class. 

On the other hand, the preference 
of Unionists for a cautious and experi- 
mental measure of enfranchisement is 
respected. There are some 870,000 
women on the Local Government 
Register in England and Wales. In- 
cluding the women of Scotland and 
Ireland, this bill would confer the Par- 
liamentary vote on about a million 
new electors. They would be in the 
main women who earn their own liv- 
ing—those, in fact, who pay rates and 
taxes, and have, in consequence, a 
traditional claim to representation 
which public opinion readily concedes. 

An Urgent Question. 

We do not claim for our bill that it 
is an ideal solution; it is a working 
compromise. Its single merit is that, 
in a way which no party can consider 
objectionable or unfair, it breaks down 
the barrier which at present excludes 
all women from citizen rights. It is 
against this insulting exclusion that 
women are protesting at present. For 
those women who care most about the 
suffrage it is a secondary matter 
whether this or the other woman will 





-_— — | 

be qualified under any given Bin. 
They are fighting for the status of 
their sex. Our basis has satisfied a 
committee which includes both sup- 
porters and opponents of Adult Suf- 
frage. It does not preclude a future 
advance towards Adult Suffrage; but 
meither does it render such an ad- 
vance inevitable. It secures for wo- 
men only those franchises which all 
parties regard as satisfactory. 
This question is as urgent as it is 
important. It is forty years since the 
first suffrage bill passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons. 
The patience and ability of the women 
of the older societies deserved an 
earlier reward. The failure of Par- 
liaments to give effect to an opinion 
which they have repeatedly avowed 
would, if continued, justify women in 
complaining that in regard to them 
the Constitution had broken down. 
The painful struggle of the past four 
years is an experience which no one 
would wish to see repeated. However, 
opinions may differ as to the methods 
by which this cause has recently been 
advocated, everyone must deplore the 
fact that many women, whose high 
character gives them a commanding 
influence with their fellows, should 
be found in open hostility to the laws 
of the land, and that their capacity 
for devotion and self-sacrifice should 
be called forth in opposition to public 
order. Such a situation is directly 
contrary to the best interests of the 
State. It is with the object of pre- 
venting the continuance of. this evil 
and of forwarding an act of justice, 
long overdue, that we ask for sup- 
port for this bill. The reform will be 
the more gracious if it comes by the 
united effort of men of all parties. 


This bill would give the Parliamen- 
tary vote to every woman who owns 
a house and occupies it, or who rents 
a house, or any part of a house, and 
lives in it; or who pays rent amount- 
ing to $50 per year for a shop or place 
of business. 

Besides Lord Lytton, the Concilia- 
tion Committee includes Sir Charles 
McLaren, Walter S. McLaren, Philip 
Snowden, Keir Hardie, and other in- 
fluential members, of the most diver- 
gent political opinions. The Commit- 
tee say: 


We have the permission of several 
members of the two Front Benches 
and of the Chairman of the Labor 
Party to state that they welcome the 
formation of our Committee and 
would favor a solution on non-party 
lines. A. S. B. 





VOTERS IN VEILS. 





The women of Bosnia cast their 
first votes for members of Parliament 
on May 28. It is reported that nine- 
tenths of the women on whom the 
new law has conferred Parliamentary 
suffrage are Mahometans. As the 
proportion of Turks to the population 
is not nearly so great, this curious 
circumstance is probably due to the 
large property rights that women en- 
joy among the Moslems. The qualifi- 
cation for Parliamentary suffrage in 
Bosnia is the possession of a landed 
estate of a certain size. If the Bos- 
nian Christians, either by law or by 
custom, transmit their land to the 
eldest son to the exclusion of the 
daughters, as in England, this would 
account for the relatively small num- 
ber of Christian women who can vote. 
Whatever the cause, it is anomalous 
to think of Mahometan women with 
veiled faces voting for members of 


Parliament, while highly-educated 
Christian women are forbidden to 
do so, 

Bosnia is the most northwesterly 


province of European Turkey, and 
covers about 18,800 square miles. The 
women there have for generations had 
more freedom than in the rest of the 
Turkish Empire. A. S. B. 





WHAT THE WOMEN THINK. 





Miss Christabel Pankhurst, in Votes 
for Women, says in part: 


Sir Edward Grey, Hon. Alfred Lyt- 
telton, and the chairman of the Labor 
Party, Mr. Barnes, have intimated 
heir approval of the object of the 
Sommittee, and we understand that 
he same attitude is adopted by cer- 
ain Ministers and ex-Ministers whose 
lames have not yet been published. 
Never before has there been within 
he House of Commons so widespread 
ind so influential a movement as this 
owards women’s’ enfranchisement, 
ind the fact that members of all par- 
ies, men of the first political rank, 
ire working for the immediate con- 
session of votes for women, shows 
ilainly what remarkable progress this 
sause has lately made. 

What the bill does is to admit wo- 
nen to the larger and more important 
‘ranchises, while excluding them from 
sertain minor franchises. The owner 
ind lodger franchises (which it does 
rot grant to women) are so small 
‘hat they account for little more than 
10 per cent. of the whole male elec- 
‘orate. The bill gives to women an 
‘mportant instalment of political 





power, and it breaks down the bar- 





rier which for so long has utterly 
excluded them from citizenship. 

The hope of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee is that the leaders of every 
party, and the majority of their fol- 
lowers, will agree that the bill shall 
pass. This settlement by consent, 
which the Conciliation Committee 
proposes, is not the accustomed meth- 
od by which Parliament deals with 
legislation, for usually every bill 
which becomes law does so after be- 
ing the object of conflict between the 
parties. It is the exception for any 
bill to be carried as the result of 
agreement between the parties. Yet 
some important measures have been 
so carried. Lord Morley, in his “Life 
of Gladstone,” points out that the re- 
peal of the Test Act in 1829, Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829, the repeal of 
the Corn Law in 1846, the extension 
of the franchise in 1867, could not 
have been carried without the united 
support of both political parties. 
Quite recently we have had other ex- 
amples of reforms being carried by 
all parties in the House of Commons 
acting together. 

In no way can this spirit of unity 
be better expressed than by the co- 
operation of all concerned in admit- 
ting women to citizenship. 


The women of the other Suffrage 
Societies generally take the same 
view—that the bill does not give them 
all they want, but does give them a 
large instalment of it. They will be 
very glad to have it pass. 








MRS. HOWE HEADS’ THE 
WOMEN’S MINISTERIAL 
CONFERENCE, 

The Women’s Ministerial Confer- 


ence held its annual meeting in the 
Universalist Building last Monday 
afternoon. Rev. Anna Peabody pre- 
sided and officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president; 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker and 
Rev. Dr. Mary L. Leggett, vice-presi- 
dents; Rev. Dr. Ada C. Bowles, re- 
cording secretary; Rev. A. A. Frost, 
corresponding secretary, and Rev. A. 
A. Bailey, treasurer. 

The conference was reorganized on 
the basis of the old constitution, and, 
in addition to the officers named, the 
executive committee was re-elected: 
Rev. Sarah A. Dixon, Rev. Mary C. 
Hoyt, Rev. Lucy A. Magee, Rev. A. A. 
Claflin, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale. 

Papers were read on “Women in the 
Pulpit,” by Rev. E. M. H. Abbott of 
Melrose and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. Rev. 
Mrs. Claflin read a paper containing 
extracts from a book written’ by 
George M. Brierly of England on “Sex 
in Religion.” 

Dr. Bowles read a communication 
from the Women Ministers’ League, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., inviting the Boston 
Women’s Ministerial Conference to 
unite with them, and a committee was 
appointed to attend to the matter, con- 
sisting of Dr. Ada C. Bowles, Dr. Leg- 
gett and Dr. Claflin. 





OUR NEW OFFICERS. 





By the resignations of Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery and Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, the offices of First Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the N. A. W. 
S. A. became vacant, and have had to 
be filled by the Official Board. At the 
request of several members of the 
Board, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch consented to resign the position 
of Second Vice-President, and to allow 
herself to be elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent instead. Miss Kate N. Gordon, of 
New Orleans, has been elected as Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and Miss Jessie 
Ashley, president of the College Equal 
Suffrage League of New York, as 
Treasurer. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S ENDOW- 
MENT. 





During the past ten days, a vigor- 
ous campaign has been carried on by 
the friends of Boston University to 
complete $400,000 for an endowment. 
Prof. Joseph R. Taylor writes in the 
Boston Traveller: 


It is because the attendance at Bos- 
ton University has reached so large 
a figure that the university cannot 
without an increased endowment meet 
the demands now made upon it, that 
it now appeals to the public. 


The University has been doing ad- 
mirable work, and is warmly beloved 
by its many graduates. It is dear to 
the editor of the Woman’s Journal as 
her alma mater, and it ought to be 
dear to suffragists all over the United 
States as the only large institution in 
Massachusetts, of university rank, 
that stands steadfastly and consist- 
ently for coeducation. The President 
has spoken good words for equal suf- 
frage at the legislative hearing, as 
well as on other occasions, and to the 
lamented Prof. Borden P. Bowne we 
owe some of our best suffrage liter- 
ature. It is to be hoped that the Uni- 
versity’s appeal will meet with a wide 
and ample response. A. 8. B. 
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had discovered that there were other 
genuine reasons for living among the 
poor than that of practising medicine 
upon them, and my brief foray into 
the profession was never resumed, 
having been undertaken from the first 
merely as a means to an end.” 
A Vision of Hands. 

Years of ill health and of spiritual 
struggles followed. Miss Addams 
draws graphic pictures of certain pain- 
ful scenes that impressed themselves 
upon her memory: 

“One of the most poignant of these 
spiritual experiences, which occurred 
during the first few months after our 
landing upon the other side of the At- 
lantic, was on a Saturday night, when 
I received an ineradicable impression 
of the wretchedness of East London, 
and also saw for the first time the 
overcrowded quarters of a great city 
at midnight. A small party of tourists 
were taken to the East End by a city 
missionary to witness the Saturday 
night sale of decaying vegetables and 
fruit which, owing to the Sunday laws 
in London, could not be sold until Mon- 
day, and, as they were beyond safe 
keeping, were disposed of at auction 
as late as possible on Saturday night. 
On Mile End Road, from the top of an 
omnibus which paused at the end of a 
dingy street lighted by only occasional 
flares of gas, we saw two huge masses 
of ill-clad people clamoring around two 
hucksters’ carts. They were bidding 
their farthings and ha’-pennies for a 
vegetable held up by the auctioneer, 
which he at last scornfully flung, with 
a jibe for its cheapness, to the success- 
ful bidder. In the momentary pause 
only one man detached himself from 
the groups. He had bidden in a cab- 
bage, and when it struck his hand he 
instantly sat down on the curb, tore it 
with his teeth and hastily devoured it, 
unwashed and uncooked as it was. He 
and his fellows were types of the “sub- 
merged tenth,” as our missionary 
guide told us, with some little satis- 
faction in the then new phrase, and he 
further added that so many of them 
could scarcely be seen in one spot save 
at this Saturday night auction, the de- 
sire for cheap food being apparently 
the one thing which could move them 
simultaneously. They were huddled 
into ill-fitting, cast-off clothing, the 
ragged finery which one sees only in 
East London. Their pale faces were 
dominated by that most unlovely of 
human expressions, the cunning and 
shrewdness of the bargain-hunter who 
starves if he cannot make a successful 
trade; and yet the final impression 
was not of ragged, tawdry clothing nor 
ot pinched and sallow faces, but of 
myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, 
nerveless and work-worn, showing 
white in the uncertain light of the 
street, and clutching forward for food 
which was already unfit to eat. 

“Perhaps nothing is so fraught with 
significance as the human hand, this 
oldest tool with which man has dug 
his way from savagery and with which 
he is constantly groping forward. I 
have never since been able to see a 
number of hands held upward, even 
when they are moving rhythmically in 
a calisthenic exercise, or when they 
belong to a class of chubby children 
who wave them in eager response to a 
teacher’s query, without a certain re- 
vival of this memory, a clutching at 
the heart which is but reminiscent of 
the despair and resentment which 
seized me then.” 

Miss Addams at a Bull Fight. 

In Spain, when the rest of her party 
retired, sickened from a bull-fight, 
Miss Addams stayed, forgetting its 
cruelty in its picturesqueness and its 
associations of chivalry. Her self- 
reproach afterwards clinched her con- 
viction that she was leading a self- 
indulgent life of travel and study, un- 
der pretext of preparation for work, 
and that it was high time for her to 
buckle down to the work itself. Then 


Hull House had its beginning. 





The June issue deals with the early 
years of Hull House, the question 
whether they could take “tainted 
money,” from a man notorious for 
underpaying his work-girls, their ef- 
forts to improve the food supply of 
the neighborhood and its removal of 
garbage, the social clubs and the 
eager response to their opportunities 
on the part of the young men and 
women. The first organized under- 
taking at Hull House was a kinder- 
garten; but they were anxious not to 
have people get the impression that 
the Settlement was mainly to help 
children. Miss Addams says: 

“Our enthusiastic kindergartner 
herself demonstrated this with an old 
woman of ninety, who, because she 
was left alone all day, while her 
daughter cooked in a restaurant, had 
formed such a persistent habit of 
picking the plaster off the walls that 
one landlord after another refused to 
have her for a tenant. It required 
but a few weeks’ time to teach her 
to make large paper chains, and grad- 
ually she was content to do it all day 
long, and in the end took quite as 
much pleasure in adorning the walls 
as she had formerly taken in demol- 
ishing them. In course of time it was 
discovered that the old woman could 
speak Gaelic, and when one or two 
grave professors came to see her, the 
neighborhood was filled with pride 
that such a wonder lived in therr 





midst. To mitigate life for a woman 








of ninety was an unfailing refutation 
of the statement that the Settlement 
was designed for the young. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 





The women are reported to have 
cast “an immense vote” at the recent 
Australian elections. As in Norway 
and everywhere else, they showed no 
disposition to divide along sex lines, 
the women against the men. The wo- 
men voted according to their princi- 
ples, the conservative women with the 
conservatives, the progressive women 
with the progressives. 

The Labor party won, electing a ma- 
jority of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, i. e., the National Parliament of 
Federated Australia. The Labor par- 
ty has been growing stronger and 
stronger for years. At the recent 
election, the other parties united 
against it. It cut-voted the fusion. 

The Labor party has before held the 
balance of power in Australia, but 
now for the first time it has an actual 
majority in the National Parliament. 
It favors a graduated land tax, bearing 
heaviest on large landed estates; in- 
surance against unemployment; and a 
federal arbitration court to settle in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman sends to the 
Woman’s Journal from Australia the 
following letter, written before the 
election, and received just after it: 


Women in the Political Campaign in 
Australia. 


All Australia is astir and excite- 
ment runs high, for they are on the 
eve of a general election, which out 
here means the election of members 
for the Commonwealth. The contest 
is a hard and in some respects a 
bitter one, for Labor is so strong and 
so largely represented in the State 
Parliaments, as well as the Common- 
wealth, that the conservative element 
are in fear and trembling because of 
the prospect of future labor legisla- 
tion. The recent coal strike, just set- 
tled this day at a cost of over a mil- 
lion sterling to the working man in 
the loss of wages, has been a severe 
blow to the labor cause, coming at this 
particular time, and hence the battle 
waxes hotter and fiercer. 

Women Are In It. 


Women, who are full citizens, are in 
t all, and their interest and effort 
increase as the days wear on toward 
the day of defeat and triumph. They 
are holding meetings for women ad- 
dressed by their own sex, trying not 
so much to advocate the claims of a 
party as to impress upon women a 
sense of responsibility of citizenship. 


They Are Organized. 


Women and girls in factories are 
being addressed at the noon hour. 
House-to-house visitation in many 
places is going forward to see that 
women are on the roll. A short time 
ago I spent a few days in Sydney, 
going among the women who repre- 
sent every station of life, to see to 
what extent they are enrolled. I 
found not only the wives of working 
men on the roll, but I found them 
organized in every possible respect, 
and only waiting for the day. The 
Liberal women are not so fully or- 
ganized, but, as the contest is such 
a fierce one and involves such widely 
different policies, there will be a 
heavy vote polled, beyond a doubt, in 
every section of the country. 


Vital Issues at Stake. 


The issues are vital. Much is at 
stake. This new country, where they 
are trying to avoid the legislation or 
lack of legislation which has pro- 
duced such conditions as are rampant 
in the Old World, is a never-ceasing 
object of interest and subject of study. 
The democracy of America is not to 
be compared to it. Everything that 
could be thought of to make it a coun- 
try for the people, where the individ- 
ual will not be utterly absorbed, and 
where every child shall have a chance, 
“in fact as well as theory,” is being 
tried. It is an experimental station 
in social legislation of unmatched in- 
terest in the affairs of any country. 
The women are not striving for pvu- 
litical power or office, but they are 
studying the interests of the women 
and children with a view to putting 
in men who will make these matters 
their chief concern. It is surprising 
that a new country which is the heir 
to the richest heritage, that of know- 
ing the mistakes and defects of other 
countries, should at this early day 
find real problems on their hands, and 
few indeed who seem able to rise 
te a statesmanlike solution of them. 
Woman, who is so keen of sight, who 
can turn out well formed schemes 
while men are sitting trying to hatch 
them, will make her influence felt in 
a thousand ways. 

Wemen Want Good Candidates. 

The member for a certain district 
came to address his constituents on 
a hill top where there are only seven 
houses, and where it was necessary to 
drive seventeen miles to get there. 
We were guests in the same house, 
and I had the chance df appearing be- 
fore him as an interrogation point, 
two yards long. Among other things, 
I inquired the chief points at which 
woman’s influence was felt in politics, 
especially in election. His reply 
speaks volumes: “In the selection of 
men the caucus must consider wheth- 
er or not a man is a suitable candi- 
date for the women.” 

“In case he is not a man calculated 





te secure’ the support of the women 
voters, what will happen?” I inquired. 

“You see,” said the would-be mem- 
ber, “they are thinking now, and they 
would put up their own man, split the 
vote and defeat the party. Yes,” he 
continued, “we do consider them. In 
fact,” said he, “we have almost to go 
cap in hand and ask if a man’s morals 
are strong enough to carry him with 
the ladies.” It is so refreshing to 
breathe the atmosphere where wom- 
an’s moral influence gives the balance 
of power in the political world. Mark 
and digest. 

Women’s Non-Partisan Power. 

At present I am in Tasmania, where 
the Council of Women is very active. 
Mrs. Dobson, who is a great power 
in matters pertaining to women, with- 
out taking any party stand in the 
council is always pressing the powers 
that be for amended or new legisla- 
tion concerning the interests of wom- 
en and children. The Council, in these 
countries where women are citizens, 
could bring about any reform what- 
ever without in any way entering the 
political arena or standing for any 
political party. Out here they are be- 
ginning to see what they could do by 
combined effort, and in the future, if 
I mistake not, this will be the great 
channel through which the highest 
interests of the home, the child and 
woman will be served. I am deeply 
interested. It is a most fascinating 
study. Jessie Ackerman. 


Who Should Pay? 

An idea of the progressive character 
of the Labor victory may be got from 
the campaign literature of the Austra- 
lian Labor party. “The Worker,” of 
Sydney, official organ of the trade 
unions and labor organizations, pub- 
lished before election, pronounced 
declaration against tariff taxes on 
necessaries: 

Who should pay? Competent au- 
thorities admit that the Common- 
wealth Government will have a de- 
ficiency during the first year of the 
new Parliament. The Fusion refuses 
to tax the great land monopolists of 
Australia. Sir Philip Fysh, M.H.R. 
(Tas.)—one of the most respectable 
of the Fusionists—made the following 
statement in the Federal Parliament 
when the need of additional revenue 
was pointed out: “There are £3,000,- 
000 worth of piece goods imported an- 
nually as yet untouched” (by duties). 
One of the first acts of the Fusion 
Government would be to impose heavy 
revenue duties upon tea, kerosene and 
cotton piece goods, which are now ad- 
mitted free. Such taxes will increase 
the load on the worker’s back. The 
Labor party proposes on the other 
hand to raise any necessary revenue 
from direct taxation upon those best 
able to bear it, as, for instance, the 
land monopolists, and the absentee 
wealth owners. 


The Land for the People. 

The same paper vigorously attacked 
the aristocratic policy of allowing vast 
tracts of land to be monopolized by a 
few owners. The war cry of Lloyd- 
George and the Liberals in England 
has been “The land for the people!” 
The same principle is forcing itself to 
the front in Australia. “The Worker” 
said editorially, before the election: 


Land for the people! Stalwart Aus- 
tralians, sons of the soil, are you pre- 
pared to tramp for ever seeking land? 
If not, support the Labor candidates. 
Dear land means cheap people. Do 
you want to become cheaper? If not, 
support the Labor candidates. Land 
is the chief tool of industry. Wand 
monopoly makes slaves of the land- 


less. Do you wish that monopoly to 
increase? If not, vote for the Labor 
candidates. Land monopoly has 


driven thousands from the Old World. 
Do you wish to see similar conditions 
perpetuated here? If not, vote for the 
Labor candidates. All the land mo- 
nopolists support the Fusion. Can you 
vote with them? The Labor party is 
pledged to burst up the big estates. It 
keeps its promises. 

No doubt the Australian election 
was largely influenced by the object 
lesson of the marked prosperity en- 
joyed by New Zealand ever since that 
sister island adopted the principle of 
“the land for the people.” 

An Englishman travelling in Aus- 
tralia writes to Votes for Women: 

“How strange it seems, when one 
remembers that the people here are 
of British parents, that there is such 
a tremendous difference in general 
elections here and in England. Wo- 
men’s part in politics is taken as 
quite natural. Side by side at a po- 
litical meeting you see a young wo- 
man with her father or her brother or 
her friend, or perhaps a group, father, 
mother and baby, listening to the 
speeches of the candidates. Ques- 
tions are asked by women and are 
answered without raising any idea of 
being unsexed. 

Babies Not Neglected. 

“Often women go to political meet- 
ings in the afternoon, and outside a 
large hall may be seen numbers of 
mail carts (baby carriages) with a 
woman in charge, while the mothers 
are in the hall taking an active part 
in the meeting. In spite of this, they 
do not neglect their husbands’ meals, 
nor are they in any way unwomanly 
in appearance. i 

No Turbulence. 


“And what a contrast are the po- 
litical meetings here! They are dig- 
nified and quiet, and there is none 
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When I asked some of the 
women here how they would like now 
to give up their vote they considered 
the very idea ignominious, and they 
could not understand the obstinacy 
of the British Parliament. 


Families Vote Side by Side. 


“At the polling booths everything 
was orderly; only at one of them 
where the arrangements had not been 
quite adequate it was instructive to 
notice the anger of the women at the 
thought that time might perhaps de- 
bar them from voting. It made me 
think of the foolish anti-suffrage ar- 
gument that women would not trouble 
to go to the poll. I have often seen 
man and wife go together to record 
their votes in a most amicable fash- 
ion. Man, wife and children all go 
to the polling booth, sometimes from 
great distances, and return home re- 
joicing in the fact that they exercised 
that fundamental prerogative of de- 
mocracy—the vote.” ss & me 


of the turbulence too often seen in 
England. 





MEN’S LEAGUE IN HUNGARY. 





Men’s Leagues for Woman Suffrage 
multiply. The latest has just been 
organized in Hungary, by Dr. Dirner, 
a professor of the University of 
Budapest. The members are reported 
to be mostly men of the highest in- 
telligence, university professors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, judges, engineers, etc. 
The League starts out with a mem- 
bership of about 200, including sev- 
eral members of Parliament. 

Candidates for Parliament are also 
declaring themselves for woman suf- 
frage. Professor Lendl, candidate for 
the second district of Budapest, in- 
vited the Hungarian W. S. A. to revise 
his campaign address, which dealt at 
considerable length with woman suf- 
frage, and he also asked for some of 
the Association’s flags to decorate the 
hall in which he was to speak. 





COLLEGE WOMEN 


FRAGE. 


AND SUF- 





In her address before the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
this week, Miss Laura Drake Gill, 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation in the General Federation and 
president of the National Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, urged upon 
women the value of worthy service in 
sqme way in order to keep worthy ip 
character and ability. She is reported 
as saying: 

The development of a habit of pub- 
lic work, and of a sense ot responsi- 
bility in those civic conditions which 
are now in the control of women, is 
the proper preliminary safeguard to 
the suffrage. All people should have 
their rights; all people should enjoy 
their reasonable privileges; yet 
neither of these good things is so 
essential to happiness as the posses- 
sion of definite, worthy duties. When 
every woman shall have a clear con- 
ception of her special duty urgent 
enough to call out her highest intelli- 
gence and skill; then only will the 
American woman fully realize her 
beautifully phrased constitutional 
right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ ” 





The College Equal Suffrage League 
of the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
has elected the following officers: 
President, Miss Gertrude Sheehan; 
vice-president, Miss Evesia Salter; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Ger- 
trude Sheridan. This League was or- 
ganized four years ago through the 
efforts of Miss Caroline Lexow, sec- 
retary of the State and National 
Leagues, and as an outcome of the 
desires of the college girls to learn 
of the life-work of Susan B. Anthony, 
who was instrumental in opening the 
doors of the university to women. 

Those who are not decided on the 
suffrage question enter merely as as- 
sociate members. The interest of the 
alumnae last year resulted in the for- 
mation of an alumnae league, which 
studies along with the college league. 





Mrs. S. E. Commerford, president of 
the College Equal Suffrage Club of 
Spokane, Wash., has just completed 
arrangements with Robert H. Cos- 
grove, manager of the Spokane Inter- 
state Fair, to have October 4 set aside 
by the fair as woman’s day, and to 
have the program on that day exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests of 
women. y. M. A. 





MRS, CATT DOING WELL. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt under- 
went an operation in a private hos- 
pital in New York on June 4. The 
operation was successful, and she is 
gaining a little in strength every day. 
The first two days, which were con- 
sidered the most perilous, are safely 
past. All danger will not be over until 














eight or nine days after the operation, 
but at the time when the Woman’s 
Journal went to press the outlook was 
encouraging. Mrs. Catt is brave and 
cheerful, and the doctors call her “a 
fine patient.” 





AN INCONSISTENT D.D. 





Concord, N. H., May 30, 1910. 
Editor Woman’s Journal: 

I note in the last issue of the Uni- 
versalist Leader (a paper which, of all 
others, ought to be outspoken in favor 
of woman suffrage), a report of an 
address given by Rev. Frank O. Hall, 
D.D., of New York, on the occasion of 
the recent observance of the Theodore 
Parker centenary in Philadelphia. 
After duly glorifying the memory of 
that great apostle of human liberty, 
who, if still in the flesh, would be in 
the front rank among those who ad- 
vocate the enfranchisement of woman, 
the speaker is represented as going on 
to deprecate and deplore the present 
condition of the Negro race in this 
country, of whom, he claims, there are 
now ten millions, with no representa- 
tion in Congress and absolutely no 
voice in framing or administering the 
laws which govern them. 

With no purpose or desire to take 
issue with the Reverend Doctor at this 
time upon the question of justice to 
the black man, or his fitness for the 
suffrage, I wish simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this same Rev. 
Frank O. Hall, D.D., is the man who 
rose up in his place, in the Universa- 
list General Convention at Detroit 
last October, and applied the custom- 
ary “gag” of a motion to “lay on the 
table,” resorted to for the purpose of 
stifling debate and shutting off all con- 
sideration, when another delegate 
offered a resolution favoring the en- 
franchisement of more than fifteen 
millions of white American women 
of voting age, who have no represen- 
tation in Congress, or in any other 
legislative body in most of the States, 
and absolutely no part or voice in 
making or administering the laws to 
which they are subject, though they 
are unquestionably the equals of 
men in intelligence, and vastly their 
superiors in moral power and spirit- 
ual insight. 

What shall be said of the consist- 
ency of the man who is so solicitous 
for right and justice for the ignorant 
Negro, but will neither say a word 
himself, nor allow another to say it, 
if he can prevent, in behalf of right 
and justice for the refined and intel- 
ligent womanhood of this alleged “land 
of the free and home of the brave’? 

Henry H. Metcalf. 

Concord, N. H. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





The annual meeting of the Worces- 
ter Woman Suffrage League was held 
June 2 at the home of the President, 
Mrs. Emma C. Marble, 18 Tirrell 
street. 

The secretary and treasurer read 
their annual reports; the treasurer 
announced a balance of $5 in the 
treasury. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Emma C. Marble; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Adaline H. How- 


land; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Emma J. Ware Lothrop; secretary, 
Mrs. Abbie E. Howland; treasurer, 


Mrs. Abbie A. Bigelow; auditor, Mrs. 
Martha Barhydt. The executive board 
includes the president, secretary and 
treasurer, with Mrs. Helen A. Esta- 
brook and Mrs. A. B. Shaw. 

It was voted to raise money for 
the coming year by voluntary con- 
tributions, and the members present 
were asked to name the amount each 
would give; the sum of $42.50 was 
pledged. It was then voted to send 
$40 of this amount to the State Asso- 
ciation in September, or before the 
date of their annual meeting. 

Two new members were admitted: 
Mrs. Harry E. Mitchell and Miss Jen- 
nie R. Sutcliffe. 

Mrs. Lothrop read from the Wo- 
man’s Journal an account of the 
speaking at the suffrage reception 
and dinner at the Biennial in Cincin- 
nati. 

Mrs. Lothrop moved a rising vote 
of thanks to our president for her 
faithful and efficient work in behalf 
of the League, and for the interesting 
program she has arranged. 

After adjournment, the ladies went 
in a body to call upon Mrs. Adaline 
H. Howland, to greet and congratu- 
late her on account of her 85th birth- 
day, which occurred on June 4. The 
League sent her a large pot of red 
geraniums. Mrs. Howland thanked 
the ladies for their remembrance and 
kind wishes. Refreshments were 
served and a sociable hour was passed. 

A. E. Howland, Secretary. 





It is planned to give a reception to 
“our new neighbors,” the staff of the 
Woman’s Journal, at the usual after- 
noon meeting of the Good Government 
Association, June 24. Miss Blackwell 
and Miss Ryan will. it is hoped, give 
a resumé of the'r brilliant plans for 
the Journal. 





New York. 





Miss Harriet May Mills spoke be- 
fore a large and interested audience 
in the Court House in Norwich on 
May 25. Mr. Samuel Jones, a leading 
politician, presided and introduced 


Miss Mills, announcing that he was 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage. 

Many leading citizens were present, 
and seemed much interested in this 
question, which was presented for the 
first time since 1894. About 30 sig- 
nified a desire to join a Suffrage Club, 
and met the following morning, when 
temporary officers were chosen. Mrs. 
L. Hodge was elected temporary pres- 
ident. 

The following night Miss Mills 
spoke in the Court House in Bing- 
hampton. Here, also, an organization 
was started with Mrs. A. A. Stephens 
as temporary chairman. 

On May 27 Miss Mills spoke in Wal- 
ton in the Town Hall to a splendid 
audience. Mr. Arthur Leighton pre- 
sided. It was the first time suffrage 
had been presented in Walton, but 
there seemed to be a general desire 
for information. There were a great 
many men present, and many said 
they believed in woman suffrage. We 
hope to have another meeting there 
this summer, and to form an organ- 
ization. 

The Ontario County Convention 
was held in Geneva on May 23. Miss 
Mary Peck of Seneca Castle spoke. 
The Steuben County Clubs held their 
convention in Hornell on May 20. 
Great progress was reported. An ex- 
cellent address was given by Mrs. 
Frank Shuler of Buffalo, and a large 
number enjoyed the reception in the 
evening. 

On May 24 Erie County held its an- 
nual convention at North Collins. 
There was a very good attendance, 
an especially large delegation coming 
from Buffalo. Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett spoke on the work in New York 
State the past year. 

Legislative Work. 


According to its custom, the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate again 
refused to report the woman suffrage 
bill. On the motion of Senator New- 
comb, a vote was taken as to the dis- 
charge of the Committee. 

Several splendid speeches were 
made in favor of suffrage, and the 
vote stood 16 in favor of discharging 
the committee to 30 against it. Sev- 
eral of our best friends in the Senate 
would not vote to discharge the com- 
mittee, so in reality this is not a true 
count of those in favor or against the 
real issue of woman suffrage. Never- 
theless, it was a satisfaction to have 
the subject discussed and to know 
how some of our representatives stood 
on this measure. 

Carolyn Crossett. 





Michigan. 





A meeting was held in Jackson 
May 23, in response to a call sent out 
through the newspapers and by 400 
postal-card invitations. The call was 
signed by Mrs. Zelie P. Emerson and 
Dr. Martha C. Strong, with State Or- 
ganizer Mary L. Doe. 

The right and justice of equal op- 
portunities for women were ably de- 
fended by Rev. Bastian Smits, Dr. 
M. M. Callen, Rev. Jeannette Wilcox 
and N. C. Lowe. Mr. D. P. Sagen- 
dorph gave a backward glance over 
the history of the movement, begin- 
ning with the visit of Ernestine L. 
Rose to Michigan and her address be- 
fore the Legislature at that early day, 
when for a woman to speak in public 
was most surprising. He showed the 
great gains made in legislation 
through the efforts of women since 
that time, and pointed out some of the 
greater gains to be made when wo- 
man comes into the possession of her 
full rights. After the speaking the 
question of organizing an Equal Suf- 
frage Association was introduced and 
met with a hearty response. The con- 
stitution for local societies was adopt- 
ed, and Mrs. Zelie P. Emerson was 
elected president; Dr. Martha C. 
Strong, secretary. Several men joined 
the society, the professions being well 
represented, as lawyers, clergymen, 
journalists and physicians were 
among the number. 

At a meeting held in Albion on 
May 25, the State organizer spoke of 
the importance of organizing for more 
effective work in securing legal and 
political rights for women. A hearty 
response was given and the Albion 
Equal Suffrage Association was 
formed, constitution and by-laws 
adopted, with Mrs. Feba D. Comstock 
as president, and Mrs. Maud H. Har- 
roun, corresponding secretary. 

Albion is the seat of Albion College, 
a co-educational institution, having the 
fostering care of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The college is pro- 
gressive and liberal, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Samuel Dickey, president, 
who is an outspoken advocate of equal 
rights for women. 





Georgia. 





Georgia Boys Favor Woman Suffrage. 

On May 27, nine students of the 
Boys’ High School of Atlanta deliv- 
ered nine original speeches, all in 
favor of enfranchising women. 


These young men were selected by 
the faculty from the different classes 
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as follows: Third Classical Edgar 
Everhart; Senior Business, Charles 
Emullian; Second A Classical, William 
Mathews; Second B Classical, Charles 
McDaniel; Second Scientific, Ever- 
hart Cunningham; First A Classical, 
Robert L. Manry; First B Classical, 
Eugene Johnson; First C Classical, 
Charles Candler; Junior Business, 
Charles Chase. 

The Atlanta Civic League, auxiliary 
to the Georgia W. S. A., offered a 
beautiful gold medal for the best 
speech made by one of those boys. Mrs. 
F. S. Whiteside, principal of the Ivy 
Street School, and sister of ex-Gov. 
Hoke Smith, is an ardent suffragist, 
and served as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to decide on the 
merits of the speeches. Mrs. Corrigan 
and Mrs. Harwell were the other two 
judges. Not a man could be found to 
assist in this important matter. 

Prof. W. F. Dykes and Prof. W. A. 
Bass were on the rostrum, but the 
general officers of the Alciphronian 
Debating Society had charge of the 
meeting. They displayed a thorough 
knowledge of Parliamentary Law 
which was quite remarkable in such 
young people. 

In presenting the decision of the 
judges to the president, Mrs. White- 
side made a striking point in favor 
of granting the franchise to women. 
She spoke of her visits to the tax col- 
lector’s office, where she was com- 
pelled to pay taxes on the property 
she has accumulated during the years 
she has been teaching, yet she could 
not register nor vote at elections held 
in that same building. 

In Georgia there are many more wo- 
men teachers than men, and there are 
more girls than boys in the schools, 
and yet there is not a single woman 
on the boards of education. 

The gold medal was presented to 
William Mathews, whose main argu- 
ment was based on the declaration of 
our forefathers that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” 

William Mathews is a born orator, 
and we predict that he will make his 
mark along that line. 

All the speeches have been prom- 
ised to the Atlanta Civic League, and 
will be published in leaflet form and 
sent out on a mission of conversion to 
a belief in the right and expediency 
of woman suffrage. 

The eight boys who did not win 
have promised to contest for an- 
other medal very soon, and so the 
good work will go on, and the young 
folks will convert the old ones 
to a_ real, living, actual applica- 
tion of the oft-repeated declaration 
that in a republic we should have 
equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none, and this will by.no 
means exclude or ignore the just 
claims of the women, who are people, 
and the mothers of all the people. 

Georgia is “coming out of the kinks” 
when the young folks espouse the 
cause of the women and the teachers 
encourage them to do so. 

Mary L. McLendon. 
President Georgia W. S. A. 


Atlanta. 





Miss Vida Goldstein received 53,000 
votes as an independent candidate for 
the Australian Senate at the recent 
election. She was not elected, but the 
size of her vote was extraordinary, in 
view of the fact that the election was 
hotly contested, that it involved ques- 
tions of intense public interest, and 
that both of the parties were strongly 
opposed to her. 
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HUCK’S DADDY. 





Memorial Lines on Mark Twain, by 
the Bentztown Bard. 





Come, little fellers, let’s gather some 
flowers! 

Huck Finn’s lost his dad. Little wild 
ones for ours, 

Azaleas and daffodils, sweet for his 
sake, 

And not like the ones that the flor- 
isters make, 

All stiff-like and formal, and smellin’ 
uv death, 

"Ith tuberoses makin’ yuh struggle fer 
breath. 

He liked the simple, sweet things, 
and he knew 

Wot boys iz—and that’s more than 
many men do! 

Oh, death’s a danged rascal! Huck’s 
daddy wuz old, 

But he wuz so fine yet, and had so 
much gold 

Of boyhood and freshness stored down 
in his heart, 

He ought to’ve lived longer. 
er ter part 

With a friend of young fellers than 
even with those 

That are more like related, or them 
what you knows. 

Come, little fellers, let’s gather Huck’s 
dad 

A bunch uv wild blossoms; 
make him so glad! 


It’s hard- 


they'd 


Huck’ll be lonesome, and hoys every- 
where 

Will kind uv miss somefin’, and every 
lad’s prayer 

Cught to remember poor Huck in it, 
sure, 

And Huck’s noble daddy—so strong 
and so pure, 

So thoughtful ‘bout youngsters like 
Huck wuz, and you, 

And every boy all the wide universe 
through. 

Come, little fellers, some violets fer 
him! 

it must uv been rainin’, my eyes are 
so dim! 


He'd done a man’s work, and he'd 
won a knight’s crown, 

But Huck’s daddy dead makes a 
change in the town. 

And not only Huck’s home—that castle 
of dreams— 

But homes all over the world, where 
the gleams 

Of love and humanity brighten and 
glow, 

Will be mighty sorry his dad had ter 
£0; 

And mighty glad, too, that he’s found 
the sweet rest 

He longed for, perhaps, with the loved 
of his breast. 


Come, little fellers, let’s get him some 
flowers! 

No crosses and anchors—just wild 
ones for ours, 

Azaleas and jonquils and little wood 
things 

Thet look ez if butterflies bloomed, 
an’ the’r wings 

Was petals and so-forth. 
care much 

If he never gets ’em. 
the touch 

Of the jove for him rendin’ our hearts 
here today 

It’s just the best tribute uv love we 
could pay! 


We needn’t 


He'll know by 


—Baltimore Sun. 





PRESS COMMENT ON THE PRO- 
CESSION. 





All the New York papers gave long 
reports of the suffrage parade and 
mass meeting. We glean a few ex- 
tracts. The N. Y. Herald said: 

Twelve hundred women, afoot and 
in automobiles, formed in line yester- 
day and paraded down Fifth avenue 
from the Plaza to Union square, where 
a protest meeting was held under the 
auspices of nearly all the suffrage or- 
ganizations in the city. It was the 
first time in the history of the “votes 
for,women” cause in this country such 
a demonstration has been made, and 
leaders of the ballot fight feel that 
woman suffrage has forged ahead and 
that many new converts were made 
among the thousands who surrounded 
the square and later listened to some 
of the best speakers representing the 
fighters for the franchise. 

A Gala Aspect. 

Everybody in the line of march wore 
suffrage colors, yellow predominating, 
and there were banners, pennants, 
streamers, sashes and buttons of 
bright hues, and Fifth avenue pre- 
sented a gala appearance. All sorts 
of “votes for women” dainties were 
served at Union square. There the 
scene resembled a county fair, with 
booths flying gayly-striped banners, 
lemonade carts decorated with yellow 
and purple, trays of “collegiate sand- 
wiches,” “votes for women” bonbons, 
equal suffrage pennants, streamers, 
pencils and buttons. 

A Picturesque Scene. 

The N. Y. Call said: 

When the paraders reached Union 
square, the marchers found five stands 
waiting for them. The many bright 
colors, the hundreds of flags, the fine 
dresses, the earnest women and the 
spirit of devotion that prevailed, made 
the square a picturesque scene. 

Cheered All the Way. 
The N. Y. Globe said: 
Marching on and on—in automo- 


biles—bearing aloft the talismanic 
sign “Votes for Women,” the women 
were cheered by Fifth avenue. Hand- 
kerchiefs fluttered from many a win- 
dow. The St. Regis was a blaze of 
white, and applause broke from the 
Gotham across the way. The Waldorf- 
Astoria crowd quit Peacock alley long 
enough to cheer long and loud as the 
brave band paraded on to Union 
square for the greatest rally that has 
been attempted by the women who 
want to vote. 


Many Converts Made. 


The N. Y. American said: 

Dozens of men and woman had 
spoken kind words of “votes for 
women,” in Union square, but the 
point and effect of the whole demon- 
stration yesterday against the smoth- 
ering of the suffragist bill in the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Legislature 
came only when the massed crowd, to- 
ward evening, began to “heckle.” 

They “heckled” the booth labeled 
“Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” where Mrs. 
Stanton’s daughter, Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch, was the chief speaker. 
Mrs. Stanton’s daughter, in the two 
hours of questioning, probably made 
more “votes for women” than were 
made at any previous meeting in this 
State. 

She was witty, and as ready also 
with knowledge, and when to what the 
crowd seemed to regard as the crucial 
question she responded with keenness 
and dispatch, as well as charm, you 
could see the ranks fall to her. 


Traffic Was Blocked. 

The N. Y. World said: 

A young and charming woman hold- 
ing with her eloquence a crowd of 
2,000 persons, while a pouring summer 
shower transformed her pale silk gown 
into a bathing suit and her flower- 
laden hat into a shapeless ruin, formed 
the modern monument to woman suf- 
frage unveiled yesterday at Union 
square. 

The pedestal was the great platform 
built to accommodate representatives 
of the sixty-three Assembly districts 
of the Woman Suffrage Party. The 
living statue was Mrs. Mary W. Den- 
nett, corresponding secretary of the 
National Suffrage Association. ‘ 

Two women buglers marched with 
the musicians and played when the 
men didn’t. Next came Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, bearing one pole of 
the Equality League banner, while 
Miss Mary Reagan, once Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s companion in prison, carried 
the other. Everybody on the Woman's 
Party stand arose and cheered. The 
crowd had swelled so that traffic was 
blocked. Ten thousand persons saw 
the police open a way for the women 
marchers. Election district captains 
marshalled followers. College women 
were headed by Miss Jessie Ashley 
and Gen. William Hendricks, support- 
ing the lavender and green standard 
of their constituents. Great was the 
cheering as the Self-Supporting League 
marched by. Purple, yellow and green 
streamers gave to the breeze such 
mottoes as “Five Hundred Thousand 
People in New York State Are in 
Sympathy with Woman _ Suffrage,” 
“Who Win Must Striké the Blow” and 
“Justice, Not Tyranny.” A delega- 
tion of women Socialists brought up 
the rear. Five hundred were in line. 

Unsavory Company. 

The N. Y. Tribune said: 

“New York State denies the vote to 
Idiots, Lunatics, Criminals and Wo- 
men,” were the words on one of the 
lavender and blue banners, and this 
was the theme of several of the 
speeches, 

Thousands Shout Applause. 

The N. Y. Press said: 

There were 5,000 persons around the 
main grandstand at the north end of 
the square, and probably another 5,000 
were listening to the speakers in the 
other places. 

Mrs. James L. Laidlaw presided at 
the grandstand meeting and it was 
she who read the resolution. Most of 
those in the crowd seemed to be in 
favor of women’s suffrage, judging 
from the shout that went up from 
thousands of throats after Mrs. Laid- 
law finished speaking. She said it was 
the first time she had ever spoken in 
the open air. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NORWAY. 





To the Editor of the Woman’s Journal: 
An Editorial Note in the Woman’s 


Journal about suffrage in Norway 


says: 

“The Parliamentary vote granted in 
1907 was given to women possessing 
the municipal vote, so that, by mak- 
ing municipal suffrage universal, Par- 
liamentary suffrage for women has 
been made universal also. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper writes: ‘I am sure there 
can be no mistake about this, as it 
was very distinctly stated in the re- 
port of the Norwegian president, Mrs. 
Qvam at the Amsterdam meeting.” 

It is quite easy to see how this idea 
can be conceived, although it is a 
false one; for it is not to be expected 
that news from the other side con- 
cerning alterations and amendments 
of constitutions should be fully under- 
stood, briefly presented as they usu- 
ally are by the cable. 

But permit me to explain: 

Norway has been giving the suf- 
frage to her daughters by yielding a 
piece at a time. In 1901 municipal 
suffrage and eligtbility were given 
(1) to women who were of age and 
who had paid taxes on a yearly in- 
come of at least $100 in towns and $75 





in the country, and (2) to women 
whose husbands had paid such taxes. 
In 1907 Parliamentary suffrage and 
eligibility were given to women on 
exactly the same terms, and in the 
same words; thus fully enfranchising 
all the women, who already had the 
municipal suffrage. (Mrs. Qvam’s 
words.) : 

Now, in 1910, a few days ago, the 
income qualification was removed 
from the municipal suffrage and from 
this only. Women now vote and can 
be elected on the same conditions as 
men for municipal bodies. 

The Parliamentary suffrage remains 
as before, based on the old ground: 
income qualification as above ex- 
plained. 

What Mrs. Qvam said was perfectly 
right; but, as the amendment of the 
constitution was not put in such 
words as Mrs. Qvam is said to have 
used—and used only as an explana- 
tion—no such pleasant consequences 
as Mrs. Harper quite excusably 
thought, can possibly follow. 


Gudrun Lochen Drewsen. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THEODORE PARKER ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





People are celebrating everywhere 
the centennial of the birth of Theodore 
Parker. At the meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and London, the 
story of his heroic service for the 
great social causes of his day—most 
of them still remain the causes of our 
day—has been told again. Like Emer- 
son, Garrison and Phillips and others 
in that illustrious generation of re- 
formers, Parker was an earnest cham- 
pion of the rights of woman. Few 
nobler addresses in behalf of our 
cause have ever been written than 
Parker’s address on “The Public Func- 
tion of Woman.” Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead recalled attention to this almost 
forgotten address in her brief speech 
upon this aspect of Parker’s many- 
sided service at the recent Par- 
ker commemoration by the Free Re- 
ligious Association. The following is 
one striking passage from this power- 
ful address; but the whole address 
should be read. It is in the volume 
entitled, “Sins and Safeguards of So- 
ciety,” in the new edition of Parker's 
works: 

“By nature woman has the same 
political rights that man has—to vote, 
to hold office, to make and administer 
laws. These she has as a matter of 
right. The strong hand and the great 
head of man keep her down, nothing 
more. In America, in Christendom, 
woman has no political rights, is not 
a citizen in full; she has no voice in 
making or administering the laws, 
none in electing the rulers or admin- 
istrators thereof. She can hold no 
office—cannot be committee of a 
primary school, overseers of the poor, 
or guardian to a public lamp-post. 
But any man, with conscience enough 
to keep out of jail, mind enough to 
escape the poor-house, and body 
enough to drop his ballot into the box, 
he is a voter. He may have no char- 
acter, even no money, that is no mat- 
ter—he is male. The noblest woman 
has no voice in the State. Men make 
laws disposing of her property, her 
person, her children; still she must 
bear it “with a patient shrug.” 

Looking at it as a matter of pure 
right and pure science, I know no 
reason why woman should not be a 
voter, or hold office, or make and ad- 
minister laws. I do not see how I can 
shut myself into political privileges 
and shut woman out, and do both in 
the name of inalienable right. Cer- 
tainly, every woman has a natural 
right to have her property represented 
in the general representation of prop- 
erty, and her person represented in 
the general representation of persons. 

Looking at it as matter of expedi- 
ency, see some facts. Suppose woman 
had a share in the municipal regula- 
tion of Boston, and there were as 
many alderwomen as aldermen, as 
many common councilwomen as com- 
mon councilmen, do you believe the 
women of Boston would spend ten 
thousand dollars in one year in a city 
frolic, or spend two or three thousand 
every year on the Fourth of July for 
sky-rockets and fire-crackers; would 
spend four or five thousand dollars to 
get their Canadian guests drunk in 
Boston harbor, and then pretend that 
Boston had not money enough to es- 
tablish a high school for girls, to 
teach the daughters of mechanics and 
grocers to read French and Latin, and 
to understand the higher things which 
rich men’s sons are driven to at col- 
lege? I do not. 

If women had a voice in the affairs 
of Massachusetts, do you think they 
would ever have made laws so that 
a lazy husband could devour all the 
substance of his active wife, spite of 
her wish; so that a drunken husband 
could command her bodily presence 
in his loathly house, and when an 
infamous man was divorced from his 
wife, that he could keep all the chil- 
dren? I confess I do not. 

If the affairs of the nation had been 
under woman’s joint control, I doubt 
that we should have butchered the 
Indians with such exterminating sav- 
agery, that, in fifty years, we should 





have spent seven hundred million dol- 





lars for war, and now, in time of 
peace, send twenty annual millions 
more to the same waste. I doubt 
that we should have spread slavery 
into nine new States and made it na- 
tional. I think the Fugitive Slave 
Bill would never have been an Act. 
Woman has some respect for the nat- 
ural law of God. 

I know men say women cannot man- 
age the great affairs of a nation. Very 
well. Government is political econo- 
my—national housekeeping. Does 
any respectable woman keep house so 
badly as the United States? with so 
much bribery, so much corruption, so 
much quarreling in the domestic coun- 
cils? 

But government is also political 
morality, it is national ethics. Is 
there any worthy woman who rules 
her household as wickedly as the na- 
tions are ruled? who hires bullies to 
fight for her? Is there any woman 
who treats one-eighth part of her 
household as if they were cattle and 
not creatures of God—as if they were 
things and not persons? I know of 
none such. In government as house- 
keeping, or government as morality, I 
think man makes a very poor appear- 
ance when he says woman could not 
do as well as he has done and is doing. 





FROM NORWAY. 





In Norway, the recent vote in the 
Odelsting in favor of making munici- 
pal suffrage for women universal 
stood 71 to 10. Municipal suffrage 
had been granted to three-fifths of 
Norway’s women in 1901. The Par- 
liamentary Committee, in their report 
on making it universal, said of Nor- 
way’s nine years’ experience: 

“The participation of the women in 
the municipality has by no means in- 
terfered with the tranquil and natural 
development; on the contrary, it has 
in many ways benefited and enriched 
the municipal life. Under these cir- 
cumstances there does not seem to be 
any essential reason that could pre- 
vent one from voting for universal 
(municipal) suffrage for women. On 
the contrary, a wider, more intense 
participation on the part of the wo- 
men in the municipal life would form 
a good preparatory school for their 
participation in the political life. This 
has been the manner in which the men 
have obtained universal suffrage; it 
must proceed on the same lines for 
the women.” 


The Committee reported unanimous- 
ly in favor of making municipal wo- 
man suffrage universal. The report 
that this action made Parliamentary 
woman suffrage also universal was 
an error, as will be seen by Mrs 
Drewsen’s letter in another column. 
The Parliamentary vote was granted 
to three-fifths of the women of Nor- 
way in 1907, and their first opportun- 
ity to exercise it came last fall. The 
present Parliamentary Committee 
not only reported unanimously in 
favor of universal municipal suffrage 
for women, but reported, with only 
two dissentients, in favor of making 
Parliamentary suffrage for women 
universal also. The two dissenting 
members held that limited Parliamen- 
tary suffrage for women ought to have 
a little longer trial before it was made 
unlimited. It takes a two-thirds vote 
to alter the basis of Parliamentary 
suffrage, while a simple majority can 
extend the municipal vote. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Members of the Women’s National 
Single Tax League, decorated the 
grave of Henry George on Memorial 
Day, in connection with the League’s 
ninth annual conference, held recently 
in New York City. Mrs. Charlotte O. 
Schetter of Orange, N. J., is president 
of the League. 


In England the suffragists of all 
parties regard it as a most encourag- 
ing sign that the London Times has 
decided to issue a woman’s supple- 
ment every Saturday. This is a 
wholly new departure for the digni- 
fied and conservative Times. The 
character of the supplement will be 
watched with interest. 


Edna Herran contributes to the May 
issue of Human Life an interesting 
article, entitled “Sub-Citizens of Chi- 
cago.” It is an account of Miss Belle 
Squire and the other women who have 


organized the “No Vote, No Tax” 
League of that city. It is illustrated 
with five portraits of Miss Squire, 





Miss Margaret Haley, Mrs. Minona S. 
Fitts-Jones and Mrs. Charlotte Rho- 
dus. 


The squads of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church have been voting on the 
question of admitting women represen- 
tatives to the Conference. Twenty 
squads have voted for the women and 
eleven against them, while four have 
yet to take action. The London Metho- 
dist Times calls the result “a really 
surprising triumph for the cause.” 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper will give 
four lectures on “The History of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement.” «©The 
first this afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
house of Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, 
Greystone, Yonkers. Saturday, June 
18, at the house of Mrs. Charles Jud- 
son Gould, Sun Cliff, Tarrytown. Sat- 
urday, June 25, at the house of Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr., Green Knoll, Irv- 
ington. Saturday, July 2, at the house 
of Mrs. Henry Villard, Thorwood, 
Dobbs Ferry. 

Tea will be served directly after the 
lectures. 


To encourage the study of thrift, 
the Public Schools Committee of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League has 
drafted a letter which will be sent 
forthwith to all Massachusetts wo- 
men’s clubs. It calls attention to the 
fact that instruction in thrift is now 
recommended by the Legislature, and 
that many school superintendents and 
principals are considering how the 
new subject can best be presented. 
The possible helpfulness of the 
League, which is always glad to fur- 
nish speakers and instructors, is sug- 
gested in the letter. 





HUMOROUS, 





“So you have been wooing Miss Pep- 
perton again?” said a friend to Willie 
Wishington. 

“Te 

“Did she smile on your suit?” 

“She did moah.” 

“Ah!” 

“She laughed.” 





“Uncle John,” said little Emily, “do 
you know that a baby that was fed 
on elephant’s milk gained 20 pounds 
in a week?” 

“Nonsense! Impossible!” exclaimed 
Uncle John. “Whose baby was it?” 

“It was the elephant’s baby,” re- 
plied little Emily. 





“This cook book will do very nice- 
ly,” said Mrs. Nuwedd to the book de- 
partment clerk; “and now I want a 
good, standard work on taxidermy.” 

“We don’t keep any in stock,” said 
the clerk. 

“How annoying!” sighed the young 
housewife, “and I not knowing a 
blessed thing about stuffing a fowl!” 





“Rufus, you old loafer, do you think 
it’s right to leave your wife at the 
wash-tub while you pass your time 
fishing?” 

“Yassah, jedge; it’s all right. Mah 
wife don’ need any watching. She’ll 
sholy wuk jes’ as hard as if I was 
dah.”—The Herald and Presbyter. 





A prominent churchman from an- 
other State had occasion to visit New 
York for a few days. In writing of 
his experience to his wife he said: 
“New York is a great city, but I do 
wish I had come here before I was 
converted.”—Newark Star. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Any bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


To Let. Furnished, for three months 
or more: Flat of 6 rooms and bath; fully fur- 
nished; pleasant situation; two piazzas; two 
minutes from electric cars. $28 per month. 
Address 8S. GILBERT, 109 Pleasant Street, Dor- 
chester, 








Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeeping pri- 
vileges, to be let separately or together; prices 
$4, $2.50, and $2 singly, or $8 per week for the 
tbree. Two minutes from street cars. Address 
MRS. GILBERT, 109 Pleasant St., Dorchester. 





Roller-Top Desk. A second-hand 
roller-topped desk, as good as new, which cost 
$60, is now offered for $25. Address this office. 








MISS M. 





* The Red Glove Shops 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at'$1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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